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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


APRIL GENERAL MEETING. 


The next Meeting of the Association will be held on Wednesday, April 
13th, at 8 p.m. at the Board of Education, Whitehall. (By kind per- 
mission of the President of the Board of Education, the Rt. Hon. Walter 
Runciman, M.P.). : 

The programme is as follows :— 

Address: ‘‘ The Co-ordination of Educational Effort, with Special 

‘Reference to the Public Library.’”” By ALBertT Manspripce, Secretary, 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Chair will be occupied by ARTHUR E. TwentyMan, Librarian to the 
Board of Education. 

After the Address facilities will be afforded for viewing the Library. 
The Board of Education Buildings can be reached by Underground Railway 
(Westminster Station), and by motor "buses from all parts of London. It 
is hoped that there will be a large attendance, both on account of the interest 
of the Meeting, and because of the unique opportunity of viewing this im- 
portant Government Library. 


WHIST DRIVE. 


Tickets for the Whist Drive to be held at the Islington Central Library, 
on Wednesday, April 6th, at 7.30 p.m., can be obtained from Miss Savage, 
Central Library, Islington, or from the Officers of the Association. 

The price of tickets is 1/6 to members and 2/- to non-members, and 
will include refreshments. All are welcome, and it is expected that a most 
enjoyable evening will be spent. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


The Annual Meeting of the South Wales Branch will be held on 
Wednesday, April 13th, at 3.30 p.m., at the Central Library, Cardiff. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 1910. 


The next Professional Examination of the Library Association will be 
held on May 23-28th, 1910, at the London University, South Kensington, 
and at various provincial centres. Last day of entry, April 30th. Copies 
of the Syllabus, together with all particulars, can be obtained on application 
to Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D. Lit., Honorary Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, 24, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 
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ELECTION OF A NON-LONDON MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

A vacancy on the Council occurs by the resignation of Mr. J. G. 
Faraday, of Hornsey, and will be filled at the General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, 11th May, to be held at the Walthamstow Public 
Library. The vacancy is for a non-London member of Council, and nomi- 
nations, therefore, can only be of members living outside the Metropolitan 
area. Such nominations should reach the Honorary Secretary before the 
Meeting. 


THE INITIAL STOCK OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY} 


By T. E. TurnsButt, Senior Assistant, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
Hon. Secretary, North-Eastern Branch, Library 
Assistants’ Association. 


In these days, when the paramount importance of book 
selection in library administration receives general recognition, 
it is apt to be forgotten that not everyone advises a careful 
and minute selection. Lord Sherbrooke urged that one should 
form a habit of reading at all costs. ‘‘ Do not mind what you 
read,’’ he said, ‘‘ the reading of better books will come when 
you have a habit of reading the inferior.’’ It is certainly essen- 
tial to remember that in reading, as in most things, an evolu- 
tionary course is followed, that there is, in other words, a 
development from the simple to the complex. But this ought 
not to mean that the librarian should provide ‘‘ inferior books,” 
the reading of which Lord Sherbrooke does not contemn. It 
should mean rather that, having acquired the rudiments of the 
art of reading at school, a person should have access in the 
public library to books suitable to all grades of intelligence and 
education, from elementary onwards. Carlyle makes an appo- 
site remark much more in consonance with our ideals in this 
respect, and, indeed, his words might well form a text in any 
considerations of the subject. He talks of ‘‘ the idea that people 
have that if they are reading any book—that if an ignorant 
man is reading any book, he is doing better than nothing at 
all. I entirely call that in question,’’ he says, ‘‘ I even venture 
to deny it. It would be much safer and better would he have 
no concern with books at all than with some of them. 

Books are like men’s souls—divided into sheep and goats.” 

And our guiding principle should be that it is the librarian’s 
clear duty to separate the sheep from the goats. Indeed this 
matter of book selection is of cardinal importance in successful 
librarianship, and one to which all other questions of adminis- 
tration should yield place. This axiom applies to book selec- 
tion in all its aspects, but with the greatest force does it apply 





+Read before the Library Assistants’ Association, at the Fulham Central 
Library, on March 10th, 1910. 
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to the choosing of the initial stock of a library. The concern 
of the architect for sound foundations for his building should 
be shared by the librarian in making his initial selection, for in 
each case the matter is vital to the successful erection of the 
superstructure. In asking your attention to the 
manner in which to make this initial selection, I would first of 
all consider financial resources. It has been estimated that 
from 24 to 30 per cent. of a library’s income is available for the 
purchase of books, and, as a guide to the size of the library, 
that an eventual allowance of rather less than one book per 
inhabitant is the average. On the adoption of the Acts, and 
the putting of them into operation (not necessarily the same 
thing, by the way), the rate should at once be levied and the 
income thereby derived should be used in at least the propor- 
tion stated, either for the immediate purchase of books, which 
could be stored in awaiting the erection of the library, or 
allowed to accumulate for future expenditure. Having now 
the money assured, and a definite sum earmarked for book 
purchase, how shall we proceed? Obviously, even in the case 
of the most fully equipped librarian, the task is one calling for 
extraneous aid. To select books on all subjects from one’s 
own personal knowledge, is fraught with great danger. Yet 1s 
this same personal knowledge, the possession of which distin- 
guishes the scientific librarian from his less able brother, of the 
utmost importance. It is of use in qualifying, extending, and 
modifying the suggestions of ‘‘ guide-books to books,’’ or of 
friendly recommendations, in such a way that the needs of 
one’s clientéle will be more readily met, and their requirements 
satisfied with greater success and exactitude. Apart, then, 
from this most desirable individual equipment, the available 
aids may be roughly divided into literary and personal. Of the 
former, Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ Best Books ’’ and ‘‘ Readers’ Guide ’’ 
(of which a new edition will shortly be issued) will be found in- 
dispensable, whilst Sergant and Whishaw’s old, but useful 
“Guide-book to Books ’’ and Robertson’s ‘‘ Courses of Study ”’ 
should be remembered as amongst the best general guides to 
literature. The ‘‘ Catalog ’’ of the American Library Associa- 
tion is also to be recommended, if the fact of its strong 
American bias be constantly kept in mind. As regards guides 
to special subjects, the librarian of to-day, if not ideaily 
situated, is certainly in a greatly superior position to his pre- 
decessor. He is able to consult works authoritatively written 
from his own standpoint, on the selection of Fiction, History, 
the Fine Arts, Economics, the Classics, Music, etc., and he 
should make the fullest possible use of them. Detailed notice 
of these guides will be found in Stewart and Clarke’s admirable 
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pamphlet on ‘‘ Book Selection.”’ Here is a suitable 
place to mention with emphasis the importance of classification 
in book selection. As the books are accumulated, one of the 
first operations should be to classify them according to some 
systematic scheme. A glance at the rapidly growing stock will 
then reveal over-accentuation in one class, or poverty in another, 
and rectification is easily made. This, again, suggests the pro- 
portional representation of classes, and many attempts have 
been made to compile tables which would have a common appli- 
cation to all libraries. Needless to say, such tables, if meant 
for rigid adherence, are largely futile. Most libraries have re- 
quirements peculiarly their own, and any such tables must be 
followed but approximately, although they have an undoubted 
suggestive value. I have reserved notice of personal 
help in selection until after these last considerations because 
I believe that to be most effective it should to some extent 
follow them. In other words, ‘‘ specialist’’ help should be 
largely of a revisory nature. In all moderately large towns 
gentlemen well known for their interest in certain subjects 
would gladly revise any list of books on their particular 
subjects submitted to them. Additions might, of course, be in- 
vited, but I contend that a list, it may be only a skeleton list, 
should be provided by the librarian as a groundwork for the 
specialist. The choosing of books by means of 
reviews in periodicals, although universally practised is in some 
respects but an unsatisfactory expedient. The method can never 
be a perfect substitute for personal examination, whether by 
the librarian himself or by expert assistants, for one can in no 
case be sure of the absence of bias, prejudice, or impartiality 
in some form, in a book review. I suggest to you that a less 
implicit reliance on notices in periodicals, and a wider exten- 
sion of the ‘‘ approval’’ book system, would result in better 
selected stocks and a more precise adaptation of books to 
readers. Of several editions of a particular book, 
which should be selected for literary purposes? Obviously, that 
which is most nearly a combination of good materials, good 
workmanship, and unelaborate format. For our purpose we 
must severely condemn the “ gift book’’ type of edition, and, 
but under exceptional circumstances, the ‘‘ large paper ’’ copy, 
and the ‘‘ edition de luxe.’’ These, desirable enough biblio- 
graphically, must be at once rejected on account of their inu- 
tility and expense. Should a library, if a justifi- 
able demand is anticipated, buy duplicate copies of a book, or 
is it more politic to attempt to vary the stock by buying different 
works which approximately cover the same ground? Although 
this question is more insistent when a library contemplates a 
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system of branches, where distinct stocks have to be main- 
tained, even in a town with one library it has decided impor- 
tance. My own opinion is that a too faithful adherence to the 
plan of variation tends very often to deprive a library of neces- 
sary and fundamental books. In public librarianship a fetish 
is extremely undesirable, and nearly always when theories are 
in diametrical opposition the best results follow a sane appli- 
cation of the spirit of compromise. Do not be afraid, I advise, 
to duplicate a really good book, for which you anticipate a 
steady demand. On the other hand, if there exists another 
work of almost equal importance, and by an author of almost 
equal weight, give it the preference. I believe that there are 
really comparatively few books for which adequate substitutes 
can be found, and hence I recommend that where a policy of 
variation is adopted, it should be pursued with great caution. 
For economical reasons it is sometimes thought 
better to purchase certain books subject to rough wear in 
sheets, and have them bound to one’s own specification. Thus 
is it attempted to circumvent the modern publisher and his 
commercial instincts. It is indubitable that the machine-made 
cover placed on some books is quite worthless for circulation 
purposes in a public library, and an ultimate gain in cheapness 
and durability follows the adoption of the plan of ‘‘ binding 
from the sheets.’’ The difficulty emerging, and it is a very real 
one, is the delay in placing the books in the hands of readers. 
This problem is capable of solution by a little co-operation 
between publisher, binder, and librarian, but I have not learned 
of any effective experiment having been made... In- 
stead of buying new books, a library can on its inception save 
considerably by purchasing second-hand or remainder copies 
of many books. Instances are common where from 30 to 50 
per cent. of the purchase price, even after allowing for the 
substantial discount which ali libraries can obtain, has thus 
been saved, without appreciable loss in the durability of the 
books, and tie plan is worthy of universal adoption. 
Before concluding this part of my subject, I should like to 
mention one criterion of selection which, though often over- 
looked, is of considerable value when sensibly applied. In 
many instances, I believe a more discriminating selection may 
be made by depending alone on the weight of the name of an 
author than by an attempt to decide that, whilst their authors 
are obscure, certain works are distinguished. It is not my wish 
to contend that if a person write a good, or an excellent, book 
he is constitutionally incapable of writing a poor one, but I do 
Say that, as a working hypothesis, the books of a reputable 
author are nearly always worth buying. In other words, the 
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author and not the book may often be the deciding factor. 

I shall now ask your indulgence for the consideration 
of some of the more practical aspects of the matter under re- 
view. I firmly believe in the utility of cards for 
keeping the various records, and am convinced of their supe- 
riority over other methods. Whilst anxious to avoid a ré- 
chauffé, I would remind you of the ease with which a card 
record can be manipulated, in contrast to a record on sheets, 
and also of the former’s absolute adjustability. When, there- 
fore, a book is thought of sufficient interest to purchase, its 
title should be marked lightly in pencil in the bibliography, re- 
view, or wherever it appears, and an assistant should be de- 
tailed to examine the bibliography, etc., and make an author 
entry on a card of the book so marked. There should be in- 
cluded on the card the publisher’s name, the price of the book, 
a brief note (marked previously by the selector) explaining its 
scope, where necessary, and, in an abbreviated form, the source 
from which the selection has been taken. This last information 
often proves of extreme value and should never be omitted. 
The cards being written, they should be arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors, and the suggestions are then ready for the 
Committee’s imprimatur. Methods of submitting suggested 
books to Committees vary greatly. Sometimes a librarian reads 
the individual titles over to his Committee, and notes, as in- 
structed, that this book has to be ordered, that has to be re- 
jected, the other has to be postponed, and so on. I cannot con- 
ceive that such a method entails careful revision on the Com- 
mittee’s part, but, at the same time, one must rejoice, as a 
librarian, that some members of our profession have such free- 
dom of action in selecting books. Another plan, perhaps still 
more unsatisfactory from the point of view of thorough revision, 
is that by which a list is placed before the Committee, and 
passed by it holus bolus, except when the somewhat high price 
of a particular volume meets the Chairman’s watchful eye! 
Then follows a quite disproportionate enquiry into the value 
of that particular book, and the Committee’s anxiety to protect 
the ratepayer’s interests is appeased. Quite the best way is to 
have a sufficient number of lists duplicated, to enable each 
member of the Books’ Committee (the sub-committee genera'ly 
deputed by the Public Libraries’ Committee to deal with the 
matter) to be supplied with one some days before the Com- 
mittee meets. Members of the Committee are by this means 
able to examine leisurely and intelligently the suggestions made, 
as they have also a fairer chance to recommend satisfactorily 
excisions and additions. At the meeting, the librarian, armed 
with the original cards, which, of course, contain fuller in- 
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formation to be used, if necessary, in defence of his sugges- 
tions, wil! withdraw any card recording a book whose purchase 
it is decided to postpone, or which it is decided at once to 
reject. The residue represents the books to be ordered. Cards 
describing books ‘* postponed ’”’ or ‘‘ rejected’’ should be care- 
fully preserved, the ‘‘ postponed ”’ cards for re-consideration, 
and the ‘‘ rejected’ ones as a safeguard against the inclusion 
of the books in any subsequent list and a possible dissimilar 
decision. The cards representing the books favourably con- 
sidered should be severally marked with the date of the order 
and the vendor’s name, and sorted with other cards, showing 
‘‘ Books ordered, but not supplied.’? When a book is received 
the appropriate card is withdrawn, and the particulars on it are 
compared with the invoice. The card may be destroyed, or, as 
is often done, utilised in the cataloguing operations which 
follow. The cards remaining should be periodically examined, 
and the cause of inordinate delay in the supply of any of the 
books be ascertained. 





ARE PRINTED CATALOGUES DESIRABLE FOR OPEN- 
ACCESS LIBRARIES?* 


By James Douctas Youn, Librarian, Branch Library, 
London Road, Greenwich. 


Once upon a time a wise man stated that a library without 
a catalogue was like a Polyphemus with no eye in his head. 
But that was in the dim and distant remoteness of the 19th 
century. In that period of darkness, of tradition, of unques- 
tioning orthodoxy in library matters, it was an almost univer- 
sally prevalent idea that if the word catalogue meant anything 
at all it meant printed catalogue. All the other varieties were 
carefully. distinguished by descriptive adjectives. Now every 
librarian of the far distant epoch of which I speak was em- 
phatically of the opinion that a printed catalogue was a thing 
of beauty. Unfortunately it was not a joy for ever. Before it 
was printed it was out of date. It is easy to re- 
construct the pleasure with which the librarian and his assis- 
tants who had been engaged on the compilation of the catalogue 
turned over its pages when the first batch of the wonderful new 
thing arrived from the printer. But very soon after, they had 
to admit sorrowfully that it no longer represented the collec- 
tion whose name masqueraded impudently on its cover and title 





*Opening paper of a debate at a Meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association at the West Ham Central Library, on February 9th, 1910. 
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page. From the earliest times, the problem of keeping up-to- 
date a convenient and distributable list of the contents of a 
library has harrassed librarians. Then the new 
age dawned ; and a new prophet, or rather, school of prophets, 
arose in Israel, The difficulty with which their brethren were 
already quite familiar, they appreciated vividly—so vividly, in 
fact, that the clearness of their own vision tended in a measure 
to hide from them the perfectly obvious fact that everyone else 
saw it as well. The printed catalogue was an expensive and 
not very perfect library tool. The reforming zeal of the prophet 
awoke within them. ‘‘ If a limb offend thee, cut it off!’’ they 
cried. ‘‘ If an eye offend thee, put it out!’’ It were wiser to 
consult an oculist. The position and training of 
these young men will, in a manner, account for their views: the 
influences of environment, if carefully studied, frequently make 
an action, at first sight obscure and unreasonable, take on, 
under closcr inspection, the appearance of, at least, moderate 
reasonableness. For the most part they belong to the open- 
access school of librarianship. I suppose few colleagues will 
contradict me when I say that most readers would rather look 
at books than at catalogues of books. In the open-access 
library, the demand for a catalogue of any description, printed 
or otherwise, is not so immediate as in other libraries. Still, the 
demand is none the less real and, from time to time, as I can 
testify from experience, it is acutely felt. The serious student 
is not satisfied by mere access to the shelves; he wants to know 
what is out of the library as well as what is in. A close classifi- 
cation of books only shows the books in one of their many pos- 
sible relationships. It is one of the functions of the catalogue to 
show other relationships. Of course, the printed catalogue is 
not the only kind of catalogue which can fulfil this function. 
But it is the only kind of catalogue which can, in a measure, 
fulfil this function, irrespective of time and place. The various 
other forms of catalogue which have been invented in those 
latter ages of enlightenment are all governed by time and place 
—the hours during which the library is open and the presence 
of the borrower in the library. Then it seems to 
me that the most natural guide to a collection of books should 
be another book, one of themselves. Anything except a book 
has somewhat of the appearance of an interloper; it is a 
foreigner, a piece of strange material thrust into the general 
scheme of the place and not fitting very well there. 

We live in a reading age. Does a man want information on a 
particular topic, what is generally the first thing he looks for? 
Surely a book on that topic. Formerly this was not so. Before 
the invention of printing a great scholar would settle in a par- 
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ticular town or religious institution, and all who wished for such 
enlightenment as he could give had to go to him. His dis- 
ciples literally sat at his feet and imbibed wisdom. The modern 
sage writes down his thoughts in a book, and from Camberwell 
to the Carpathians, he has adherents and opponents. Now this 
habit of using print as a means, I almost say as the means, for 
disseminating ideas, has had a distinct influence on the charac- 
ter and habits of the modern man. Books are the repository of 
an immense amount of our knowledge, and to books we go 
when we want to make a draft on this repository. Have you a 
book on a particular subject? This is a question which we are 
constantly asked. Were it otherwise, there would be neither 
rhyme nor reason in the existence of so many libraries. And 
the pleasure with which the eager seeker after knowledge 
grasps his book when he gets it, runs the pages through his 
fingers, stopping here and there, whenever something particu- 
larly interesting is apparent, then consults the contents to get 
a more accurate survey of the scope of the book, and lastly, 
looks at the index to see if the particular thing he wants is 
discussed in it, is very instructive. Surely if a librarian be 
asked what he has in the library, the most satisfactory answer 
he can give, is to hand over another printed book to the in- 
quirer and say, ‘‘ Herein shall ye find what is in the library.’’ 
The seeker is given something he can understand (generally, at 
any rate), something he is familiar with, a thing with which 
the whole spirit of the last four hundred years is in complete 
sympathy. It is no small thing to break with such a tradition. 

Now let us consider another and more personal 
matter. This is a material age, and one of the ways in which 
its material cravings are most illuminatingly demonstrated is in 
the insatiable desire for clearly demonstrable results. What is 
the practical outcome of such and such a thing? What is the 
definite use of something else? This is a cry we hear all around 
us, and woe betide the individual, or group of individuals, who 
cannot give a more or less satisfactory answer to it. The 
librarian is here placed in a singularly awkward position. Much 
of the good work which is done in our libraries is of such a 
quiet, unostentatious nature that it is difficult clearly to point 
it out. Students and readers come and go, they derive mental 
nourishment from the books in the library; many of them 
become more efficient members of the community thereby ; yet 
the process is so gradual, so quiet, so tranquil, that it is not 
easily perceived. The library is really an institution which does 
good by stealth, not because it wants to, but because it cannot 
help it. There are various plans which we adopt to show the 
work we do. So many volumes on a particular department of 
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knowledge are issued in a year: let us hope they are all read. 
So many readers visit our libraries in the same time: let us hope 
they are all satisfied. Such statistics are useful. But when we 
are asked what we can do, it is a relief to be able to produce a 
well compiled catalogue, of which so many have been distri- 
buted about the district, informing the inhabitants of at least 
the bulk of the books which the library contains. Here is some- 
thing the librarian can point to and say with modest pride: 
‘* A poor work my masters, but my own.’’ One 
hears much of unfair criticism against our libraries. Ignorant 
talk about our only use being to distribute inferior fiction, and 
about anyone being good enough for a librarian, or at least, 
for a library assistant, is still sometimes heard. Against such 
absurd misrepresentations what is our best defence? Some of 
my colleagues advocate active propaganda, with indignation 
meeiings, and a system of bullying the public into a gracious 
state of mind. This is excellent in its way no doubt, yet a 
little inclined to induce over-statement and exaggeration, with 
the attendant discomfort generally following in the shape of 
some ‘‘ verificator’’ or other. I need hardly add that only the 
printed catalogue has the faculty of pleading the cause of the 
library outside the building itself. Inside the library there 1s 
very little need for eloquence, the books can be trusted to repre- 
sent their own case very ably. Let us, however, for a moment, 
calmly consider the librarian’s task. It is his duty, which he 
shall carry out as best he can, to inform the residents of a dis- 
trict of the contents of the municipal library. When a modern 
man wishes to inform a large number of people of the same 
thing, he generally makes use of print. Why should the libra- 
rian be denied the use of the most natural means for spreading 
the information it is his duty to spread? Why should he be 
expected to return to medieval practices and force the public 
inside the library? Such atavistic tendencies should not be 
countenanced. Common sense and the spirit of the age will 
both cry for the modern librarian to issue a printed catalogue. 
And this little missionary, in season and out of season, will 
preach to the Philistines (i.e., the bulk of the population) the 
good news that at least one of the roads to culture will be 
found at the public library. It has always been an 
article of faith with me that anyone who really wanted books 
would take the trouble to go to the library and look for them 
there. Human beings are not all made to one pattern, however, 
and there still apparently exists a goodly percentage of book- 
lovers who are quite satisfied if someone else will do the look- 
ing for them. This is a sad fact, but it must be faced. Readers 
who may visit the library only once or twice a year, yet con- 
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stantly use it, are worthy of some consideration. What means 
have you except the printed catalogue of getting at those 
readers, of informing them of the treasures the municipal library 
contains? For various reasons the number of readers who 
seldom or never visit our buildings is not inconsiderable. Un- 
doubtedly there still remains a sphere of activity for the 
printed catalogue. Let us suppose, however, that all of our 
borrowers come personally for their books. I see the prophets 
raising their heads at this and saying: ‘‘ Now is the printed 
catalogue indeed damned, let us consign it to the flames and 
oblivion henceforth.’’ But no, there is yet a word to be said 
for this obsolescent manifestation of the librarian’s energy 
before we pronounce irrevocable condemnation upon it. ‘Ihe 
quiet tranquility of one’s own chamber is the natural place for 
study; and I am of opinion that a necessary part of study 1s 
the calm perusal and contemplation of the literature of the sub- 
ject under consideration. A hasty glance in the card catalogue 
at the library is no adequate substitute for this. The title may 
be noted, but what of those other all-important factors, the 
date and edition? Of course there is no reason why these 
should not also be noted at the library, but calmness and reflec- 
tion are not natural when another person is at one’s elbow 
looking at something else, and a third or fourth person waiting 
until one has finished, so that their turn may come. No, there 
is only one kind of catalogue which it is satisfactory to con- 
sult, and that is the printed catalogue. There are 
various classes of reformers, and till now I have only dealt 
with one class—the fervid prophet. This type of reformer one 
does not convince of the error of his ways; opposition to him 
must take the form of trying to demonstrate to his possible 
converts that his reformation may be only a malformation. 
The type I must next consider is the calm and philosophic re- 
former'who says: ‘‘ Facts, sir, I give you facts; and if you are 
a reasonable man you must draw the same conclusion from these 
facts as I have done.’’ This type of reformer frequently begins 
by calculating the cost of a thing; next he tries to prove that 
the cost is greater than the thing is worth. He talks finance; 
therefore let us meet him on his own ground, and talk finance 
also. The printed catalogue is an admittedly imperfect library 
tool. It is a light which only reveals the contents of a library 
partially, and a partial revelation is a false revelation. The 
funds of a library are painfully limited, and shall those precious 
moneys be squandered so foolishly? There is a 
certain amount of truth in this; there are compromises in libra- 
llanship as in other matters, but in spite of all that can be 
truthfully urged against the printed catalogue, it still remains 
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a fact that it is a good thing, and, like other good things, it has 
to be paid for. I will go even further, and say that it is a very 
good thing and cheap at the price. Certainly there are libraries 
which are so poor that expenditure on a printed catalogue could 
only be described as wanton extravagance. Books are the 
only things they can afford to buy. Such a library is, however, 
so much the worse for being without its printed guide; it must 
resign itself to its own imperfections, resting assured of our 
cordial sympathy. Then the expense of a printed catalogue 
may be easily overestimated. Much of the initial outlay is re- 
couped by its sale. Frequently the real cost is not more than 
25 per cent. of the initial outlay. On reviewing the whole 
problem, I am inclined to say that a library in normal circum- 
stances should make an effort to economise in other directions 
rather than sacrifice that guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
public at large—the printed catalogue. As our libraries grow 
in size, as our collection of books becomes larger and larger, 
modifications must be introduced into our systems of adminis- 
tration; compromise must be admitted. The full and elaborate 
cataloguing which is at present usual enough, may have to be 
abandoned. But I hope we are still a long way off abandoning 
the printed catalogue itself. That, I think, should be the last 
thing to go. Only one other aspect of the ques- 
tion of the survival of the printed catalogue shall I discuss 
here. There is no doubt that one of the greatest uses of print 
is that it facilitates the exchange of ideas. If I add that I be- 
lieve the exchange of ideas to be a potent factor in education, 
I think I run little chance of contradiction. Now there is as 
much diversity in the matter of cataloguing as in any other 
branch of librarianship. Where opinions differ it is as well to 
see as many different views of the matter as possible. But if 
catalogues are not printed, how am I to discover the superiority 
of the cataloguing practice in, say, certain midland towns, un- 
less I go there. To keep in sympathy with the new prophets 
I should make a pilgrimage on foot whenever I wanted to sce 
a new catalogue. One feels that for some people Gutenberg 
and Stevenson have lived in vain. It is true that there are 
librarians who believe in educating their colleagues up to some 
imaginary standard by telling them how excellent is their own 
system. Others devise schemes for cataloguing and invent 
codes of rules; they even print these schemes and codes. But 
the influence of such assurances, such articles and books is 
small compared with the influence of practical demonstrations. 
The embryonic librarians are more likely to be influenced by the 
study of cataloguing as shown in actual practice than by the 
most elaborate code of rules, or the most persuasive articles 
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ever written. Finally, I should, perhaps, offer some 
little explanation for discussing this problem generally instead 
of with particular reference to the open-access library. My 
reason is simply this: I do not think that the requirements of 
the two kinds of library are so vastly different as they are 
sometimes thought to be. If the printed catalogue is good for 
one kind of library, it is good for another, unless that other be 
placed in circumstances which make its position, functions, and 
requirements entirely peculiar. No such difference can be said 
to exist between two libraries of much the same size and issu- 
ing about the same number of books to the same kind of people, 
merely because in the one they are allowed to inspect the 
shelves, and in the other they are not. Again our problem is: 
‘Is the printed catalogue desirable? and not: Is it neces- 
sary?’’ Were it the latter, the reply is quite obvious. There 
are a good many libraries at present (for the most part open- 
access libraries) which have not printed catalogues. They do 
fairly well without them, but would they not be even better 
with them? To summarize the matter, let it be 
clearly stated that the supreme end of the public library is to 
distribute as widely as possible printed matter of a recognised 
quality. For realising this object there is, I think, no more 
potent instrument within our reach than the much maligned 
printed catalogue. It is a wonderful missionary. Quietly and 
unobtrusively it finds its way everywhere, infallibly carrying the 
message from the library to the people. It is more powerful in 
bringing new borrowers to the library than any other phase of 
our work, and it is a tower of strength to those who use, but 
do not frequent the library. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
March General Meeting. 


The March General Meeting was held at the New Central 
Library, Fulham Road, Fulham, S.W., on Thursday, the 10th 
inst., by kind permission of the Fulham Public Libraries’ Com- 
mittee. There were about thirty-five members and friends 
present. After inspecting this excellently-appointed Library, the 
company adjourned to the Juvenile Library, where the meeting 
was held. Mr. Water S. C. Rag, the Chief Librarian, took 
the Chair, and said that as the meeting was starting late 
he expected they would want him to say a few words 
only. He was pleased to have the Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation at Fulham. He reminded the Association that on 
the occasion of their last visit, about three years ago, the 
present building was about to be erected, and the Library 
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now stands on the site of the old building. The presen, 
Library was one of the latest of the Carnegie buildings. He 
apologised for the absence of the Chairman of the Libraries’ 
Committee (Alderman J. M. Littleboy) who was prevented from 
being present, and as an expression of the interest which his 
staff took in the visit of the Association to Fulham, they had 
provided tea. In the regrettable absence of Mr. 
T. E. Turnsputt (Newcastle-on-Tyne), the CHAIRMAN called 
upon Miss Ouive E. Crarke (Islington) to read his paper on 
‘The Initial Stock of a Public Library.’’ The 
CHAIRMAN, in opening the discussion on Mr. Turnbul!’s paper, 
said that in spite of the fact that there are so many useful 
guides to book selection, it often happened that when the books 
were selected they were not to be had. On the question affect- 
ing the books rejected at one meeting of the committee, he was 
of opinion that these should be brought up on the next list, if 
they were worth having, and it was quite probable that the 
books would pass through after all. He thought that this was 
the experience of many librarians. He apologised for having 
to leave the meeting so early, and asked Mr. Hoce (Bat- 
tersea) to succeed him in the chair, and hoped that the 
rest of the evening would be enjoyable. He took the 
opportunity of extending a standing invitation to the 
Association to meet there at any time, though not 
more frequently than once a year, as his Committee had a 
memory! Mr. J. F. Hocc then took the chair and expressed 
regret that Mr. Rae had to leave them. Miss R. L. DuMENIL 
(Hackney) in continuing the discussion, said that she thought 
a good stock of standard works was essential at a Central 
Library. With the interchange of tickets it is quite possible 
for readers at the branches to borrow the standard books from 
the Central instead of duplicating the books. She thought 
some system of classification to be a good basis on which to 
select books, as one could then see in what subjects the library 
was weak. Mr. E. J. Bett (Fulham) said the paper was such 
that he had to agree on all points with the writer of it. In 
book selection he thought it a good plan to obtain the help of 
specialists. The binding of books direct from the sheets was 
good, except that the method was more expensive. He thought 
it better in the case of novels to buy them second-hand and 
wear out the publishers’ cases before binding them. It was a 
good plan to duplicate lists of books recommended for purchase 
and send copies to members of the committee. Mr. J. D. 
Stewart (Islington) was very pleased with Mr. Turnbull's 
paper, but thought that 30 per cent. was a great over-state- 
ment of the amount of the library’s income which could be 
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spent on books. He thought a library must duplicate as it was 
impossible for any library, worthy of the name, to get along 
with only one copy, say, of Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the 
English People.’’ He did not believe in duplicating the list of 
recommendations for circulation to the committee. The libra- 
rian and staff were appointed to select books, and in view of 
the composition of many of the library committees at the 
present day, the criterion by which the selection would be made, 
would be that of expense, the only item with which the com- 
mittee would be familiar. Mr. H. R. W. Peters (Lewisham) 
thought that book selection was one of the greatest difficulties 
to be faced. Some place should be found in which the libra- 
rian could collect his books, collate, classify and catalogue 
them, and have them in readiness to move into the new library 
quite ready for issue. He believed in the efficacy of the card 
index for building up a selection of books. The Chair 
man then called upon Mr. G. A. STEPHEN (St. Pancras) to read 
Mr. ARNOLD G. Burt’s paper on ‘‘ The History of Publishing,’’ 
and in a few preliminary remarks Mr. Stephen regretted very 
much that Mr. Burt was unable to be present with them. Mr. 
j. D. Stewart opened the discussion on Mr. Burt's paper by 
saying he thought the paper was a statement of historical 
facts, and undiscussable. The early history of publishing 
was a very interesting subject. He was also very glad that 
Mr. Burt had pointed out that the principal publishers 
came from Scotland. Mr. H. T. Courts (Islington) said that 
the Scotch were a hardier race than the English people, but 
the Scotch publishers had showed their common sense in coming 
south rather than staying in Edinburgh and Glasgow. He 
thought Mr. Burt’s paper a very interesting account of the 
early days of publishing. The early publishers really published 
because they were literary men, nowadays, there is too much 
of the commercial element present. Consequently the prices 
charged for books, as books, are far above their value. He 
thought the modern publisher would do well to take a lesson 
from their early confreres, and use good paper. Mr. G. A. 
STEPHEN said that Mr. Coutts needed to verify his knowledge 
of publishing. Messrs. Nelson have erected a great factory at 
Edinburgh, and the work of publishing is still being done in 
Scotland ; London is being used more as a distributing centre. 

The CHAIRMAN then rose to move a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the writers and readers of the papers. He 
said both papers were interesting. He thought Mr. 
Turnbull's paper the more practical of the two. Per- 
sonally he had not had much experience in forming 
the initial stock of a library. He would not duplicate fic- 
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tion, but thought duplication necessary in the case of scientific 
books. The question of buying books did not seem so diffi- 
cult. Books could easily be obtained on approval, as there were 
plenty of publishers only too willing to send them for this pur- 
pose. The difficulty with the librarian is that his committee 
is unwilling to spend much on a single volume. Of course it 
is necessary that a considerable number of second-hand books 
should form the nucleus of the stock of a library. By the aid 
of a scheme of classification one was able to ascertain gaps in 
the library, and what was missing in certain subjects. With 
regard to Mr. Burt’s paper, a lot had been said about the 
Scotch publishers, but we seem to have forgotten the great firm 
of Cassell, nor had the name of Knight been mentioned, who 
was the publisher of the Penny Encyclopedia and other cheap 
works. In the early days of publishing, an author did not find 
it very difficult to get a book published; now he has to run 
about in order to find a publisher who will take it. Mr. E. J. 
BELL seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Coutts then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Fulham Public Libraries’ Committee, and to Mr. Rae and his 
staff, to the former for permission to meet at the Library and 
to the latter for the provision of refreshments. Miss DuMENIL 
seconded and the vote was carried unanimously. Mr. W. &. 
HawkIns replied on behalf of the Fulham staff. 





ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS OF 
IRELAND (IRISH BRANCH). 

The February meeting was held in the Central Library, Bel- 
fast, at 3.30 p.m., Mr. R. J. Gourley presiding. The 
minutes being read, Mr. J. FaGan read a paper on ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Cataloguing.’’ He traced its development from as far 
back as 2000 B.C., a librarian being so far advanced then as 
to have formed a catalogue of his library, which was divided 
into 120 classes. Coming up to more modern times, Mr. Fagan 
gave the history of such famous codes as the British Museum, 
Bodleian, Cutter’s rules, finishing with the new Anglo-American 
code, comparing various points and developments in each very 
skilfully. Mr. James ScILLEy then gave a paper 
on ‘‘ Aids to Readers,’’ which was taken mostly from his own 
practical experience as a junior, and which opened up several 
new ideas to his audience for helping the readers. The usual 
votes of thanks concluded the meeting. 

The March meeting of the above was held on Wednesday, 
the 16th, at 3.30 p.m. Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. R. J. Gourley (Chairman of the Association), Mr. Rowan 
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presided. The minutes of the previous meeting 
being read and passed, Mr. T. Coutson read a paper on 
‘‘Hamlet.’? He showed first how Hamlet follows certain ru’es 
of tragic drama, and proceeded to analyse the character of 
Hamlet, touching on the various views of famous critics. The 
whole play centred round the personality of its chief figure, 
there being none others tragic enough to take away the atten- 
tion for a moment except, perhaps, the period when Ophelia’s 
mind gives way. He pointed out the remarkable beauties of 
the play and closed with an eulogy of Shakespeare, as a prose 
writer, citing certain famous examples from the play. 

Messrs. Simpson, Moore, Wilson, and Rowan joined in the 
discussion. The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
reader of the paper. 





NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH. 

The March meeting of the North-Eastern Branch was held 
at Sunderland, on Wednesday, the 16th of the month. The 
meeting, which was most successful, marked the end of the 
second year of the Branch’s existence, and was additionally 
noteworthy in that there was a record attendance. This latter 
gratifying fact is a cause for congratulation, for it is our ex- 
perience that the second year of a society’s life is usually the 
critical one, and the signs of vigorous progress exhibited by the 
North-Eastern Branch at this time provide abundant testimony 
of its welfare. The members assembled at the 
Central Library at 3.0 p.m. and were received by Mr. J. A, 
CuarRLton Deas, librarian and director, who explained the 
changes in the administration of the libraries since the Branch’s 
last visit. He heartily welcomed the members to Sunderland 
and congratulated them on the success of their Association. 
Cars conveyed those present to the West and Monkwearmouth 
Branch Libraries, and at each place full opportunity was pro- 
vided for detailed examination of the building and its equip- 
ment. To the members of the Sunderland staff, for their un- 
failing kindness and courtesy in explaining the methods in use 
and in helping the visitors in many ways, grateful thanks were 
tendered. The members, who had then been 
joined by those Sunderland assistants whose relief came at 
5.0 p.m., when the whole of the libraries were closed on 
account of the meeting—a kindly and highly appreciated action 
—next proceeded by special car to the residence of Mr. H. S. 
Squance, M.A. (Member of the Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery Committee). There the visitors were entertained to 
tea, and afterwards Mr. Squance, assisted by Mr. E. V. Stocks, 
M.A. (Durham University librarian), Councillor Bain, Messrs. 
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A. Corder and J. A. C. Deas, and Dr. Squance, conducted them 
through his library where had been laid out for inspection ex- 
amples of early printed books and rare bookbindings, of which 
the library contains many valuable examples. The visit proved 
a most delightful and profitable part of the programme, and 
to Mr. Walton (Chairman) and Mr. Turnbull (Secretary) fell 
the privilege of thanking Mr. and Mrs. Squance for their great 
kindness and hospitality. Mr. Squance acknowledged what 
had been said in appropriate terms. A return was made to the 
Central Library, where a meeting of Committee was first held. 
Mr. J. W. Lambert and the Honorary Secretary were 
appointed scrutineers in the election of Committee, and the next 
meeting was allocated to Gateshead, in June. At the General 
Meeting in the Art Gallery, Mr. Joseph Walton presiding, Mr. 
R. Wricut, Sunderland, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Brown versus 
Dewey : a comparison of the Subject and Decimal Classification 
Schemes.’’ He said that in comparing the two schemes, it 
might be said that the Dewey Classification was purely a finding 
system, the hierarchy having been fitted to the notation. On 
the other hand, Mr. Brown's hierarchy was not governed by 
its notation. A comparison would probably result in the ques- 
tion whether use of logical order was to predominate. Mr. 
Brown’s assumption that arts were applied science would not 
be a defect if consistently carried out, but that was not so or 
painting should be placed with pigments, photography with 
optics, etc. The original plan had not been applied as well as 
it might have been. Mr. Wright then treated in detail the 
classification by the two schemes of each subject, pointing out 
drawbacks and advantages as they had occurred to him. 
Neither scheme was perfect, but Brown was a distinct improve- 
ment on Dewey, whose notation, however, was the better. 
‘Taking into consideration all points, one must acknowledge 
that Brown’s scheme was the better and worthy of considera- 
tion if not adoption by all English libraries. In the 
discussion, Mr. W.. Witson (Gateshead) said he appreciated 
the paper as an able and scientific one. Personally he favoured 
Dewey, whose index was greatly in his favour. The CHAIRMAN 
said it was evident that a lot uf time and thought had been put 
into the compilation of the paper, the discussion on which 
would have to be general, as the sunject was dealt with in such 
Cetail. Dewey’s scheme had a great advantage in having been 
adopted by so many libraries. The rhyme might well be re- 
membered ‘n discussing the two schemes: ‘‘ Twice is he armed 
who has his quarrel just, thrice is he armed who gets his blow 
in first!’’ Mr. D. W. Herpman (Sunderland) thought too that 
bad Brown come earlier he would be in more universal use. 
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There were great difficulties in a classified library adopting a 
new scheme, apart from its merits. Dewey was far from per- 
ject, and the speaker gave examples of suggested improve- 
ments. Mr. R. M. Danie (South Shields) considered that 
Mr. Dewey should be given more credit for providing, to some 
extent, a basis for Mr. Brown to work upon. Mr. T. E. Turn- 
puLL (Newcastle) mentioned some anomalies which arose 
through the subject classification associating theory with prac- 
tice, and thought the relative index much better than Brown's. 
After otners had spoken, Mr. R. W. HeEnpeRson (South 
Shields) read the Associate’s paper on, ‘‘ The Outlook of the 
Library Assistant.’’ The position of the library assistant, he 
said, had certainly improved in the last decade, thanks largely 
to the work of the Library Association, and especially of the 
Library Assistants’ Association. It was just as certain, how- 
ever, that there was ample scope for further amelioration. As 
the head of an educational institution the librarian was now 
asked to be an educated man. How could assistants attain that 
ideal? His training, as regarded opportunity, should be that 
of the student teacher, who had leave of absence to attend 
“‘centres,’’ and little educational work until thoroughly trained. 
The state of things respecting remuneration was distressing 
in the extreme. The writer wondered how many librarians, 
like Dr. Johnson, would, in describing their early days, say, 
“On clean shirt days I went abroad and paid visits!’’ Ihen 
there was the over-crowding in the profession. It had recently 
been suggested that superfluous assistants should be trans 
ferred to one of the other departments of the corporation as 
vacancies occurred. He would suggest as an alternative that 
each library be supplied with a lethal chamber, into which dis- 
contented seniors might be dropped whenever they, like 
Dickens’ famous character, ‘‘ asked for more.’’ Women assis- 
tants were often engaged on the score of economy at a less 
wage than men, and this was cause for apprehension. ‘Lhe 
prospects, then, were not alluring, and, in fact, gloomy. He 
advocated the abolition of the rate limit, the combination of 
the library and education committees, the same education for 
the library assistant as for the pupil teacher, a sharp distinc- 
tion between the trained and untrained assistant, and the plac- 
ing of women on the same footing as men. The Library Assis- 
tants’ Association should strive to bring about these reforms. 
Mr. J. E. Watker (Gateshead) wondered whether the removal 
of the rate limit would improve salaries. It should be illegal 
to appoint untrained librarians. Mr. R. Wricut (Sunderland) 
thought the paper too pessimistic. Let assistants prove their 
worth and he was confident that local authorities would do 
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their share. The Vice-CHairMAN believed that library com- 


mittees were much more in need of education than assistants. 
He instanced a recent unfortunate experience of his own when 
an incompetent and untrained man was prefeired to efficient 
librarians. Mr. R. M. Daniet (South Shields) urged that the 
L.A.A. should circularise committees which made untrained 
appointments. Miss Forman, and Messrs. YATES, TURNBULL 
and WALTON also spoke At the close of the meeting the result 
of the election of officers, 1910-11, was announced. Mr. T. E. 
‘Turnbull, having accepted the office temporarily, on the forma- 
tion of the Branch, and having held it for two years, did not 
seek re-election as Hon. Secretary, 

The result of the election was declared as follows :— 

Chairman: J. Walton, Newcastle; Vice-chairman: W. 
Wilson, Gateshead; Hon. Treasurer: R. H. U. Potts, I'yne- 
mouth; Hon. Secretary: W. H. Gibson, Newcastle. 

Committee :—Members (4 required)—T. E. Turnbull (42 
votes), D. W. Herdman (33), J. E. Walker (24), I. Briggs 
(22). Not elected: Miss F. Brooks (19), Miss M. A. Forman 
(19), H. Fostall (17), H. Griffiths (16). Associates (4 required)— 
Miss M. L. Coatsworth (40), W. W. Howe (39), R. W, Hen- 
derson (34), A. E. Thompson (27). Not elected:—NMiss E. 


Ward (25). 
SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 
Visit to the ‘‘ South Wales Daily News.’’ 


On Wednesday, March 16th, a visit was arranged (by kind 
permission of Messrs. D. Duncan and Sons) to the printing 
works of the ‘‘ South Wales Daiiy News.’’? Mr. Arthur Thomas 
and Mr. J. Hedden (of the S.W.D.N. staff) accompanied the 
party and explained the working of the different departments. 
There was a good attendance of members. The mem- 
bers were first shown the machines for setting up type, con- 
trolled by means of a keyboard similar to that of the type- 
writer. Then came the making of the matrix from the set up 
page of type and, later, the molten metal being run on to the 
matrix, the metal forming a cast which is placed on the rotary 
printing presses. The process of type casting 
with the Monotype machine was also carefully explained. 
Among the other departments visited were the Photographic 
and Type-sorting departments. Finally, the mem- 
bers were shown the great printing presses at work on the 
‘* Echo,”’ the machines printing, folding, cutting registering, 
and delivering the newspapers in dozens. The cor- 
dial thanks of the members present was afterwards conveyed 
to Mr. Thomas and to Mr. Hedden for their courtesy and atten- 
tion. It was generally agreed by those who attended, that the 
visit had been highly interesting and educative. 
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